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A DAY AT LAKE NEMI 



By Elizabeth Hazelton Haight 
Vassar College 



As I was walking down the main street of the Dutch town of 
Poughkeepsie this spring, in a florist's window I saw a small, brick- 
colored pot containing a little hydrangea which bore two clusters 
of deep blue flowers. In a moment, memory was off, and there 
stretched out before me a long hedge of luxuriant bushes with 
hundreds of luminous blue clusters, hanging over a gray stone wall; 
above the bushes, peach trees with gold-red fruit shining behind the 
leaves. I was in Italy again; Lake Nemi lay below me. 

Before that magic first impression of Nemi is gone, I wish to 
record the day of August 10, 1913. We took an early morning train 
from Rome, out the Porta San Giovanni and across the Campagna, 
our first morning pictures being the great stretches of the plain in 
its soft colors, the pines with long, bare trunks and stiff, rounded 
tops, the lines of aqueduct arches, the mediaeval towers, then the 
long-horned cattle grazing here and there, and the thatched shacks 
of the shepherds. We left the train and the Via Appia at Albano 
to drive to Castel Gandolfo and back under the wonderful old 
trees of the Galleria di Sopra along the Lago Albano. On the slope 
beneath the Capuchin monastery we camped to eat our lunch and 
enjoy the view of the lake. The day was hazy, but the hills oppo- 
site gained in charm from the dimness of their misty greens, and 
Alba Longa's ridge, Monte Cava's height, and Rocca di Papa's 
buildings made an exquisite dream landscape. The water of the 
lake shimmered from soft green to blue, or turned darker under the 
shadow of passing clouds. 

Nature in Italy takes me nearer to antiquity even than ruins 
do, and before that picture I could have dreamed out the legend 
of Ascanius and the early settlers of Alba Longa, or the festivals 
of the Latin League on the Alban mount. But modern Italy often 
breaks into dreams of the past, and an old hag just then came 
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begging, leading by the hand a miserable urchin whose ragged shoes 
and stockings she displayed. Country people were loading donkeys 
near; a Capuchin monk in brown cowl came down asking alms and 
gave us his solemn blessing; presently two ragged boys and their 
father approached, carrying great bundles of brushwood on their 
heads. We gave the boys the remains of our Vino Albano which 
they shared happily. The father asked for our empty bottles and 
went far down the hill to hunt one I had thrown away — for the 
value of a few centesimi, I suppose. How often in Italy these 
sharp contrasts between the beauty of the country and the squalor 
of the poor hurt ! 

After our early lunch, we again took a train for Genzano, and 
were interested on the way in the town of Ariccia because of 
Horace' stop at the ancient Ariccia (lower in the valley) on his 
famous journey down the Via Appia to Brundisium. Our chief 
impression from the town was of a deep green valley, very thickly 
wooded, and a high bridge. We did not stop to test the little inn. 

Alighting at Genzano, we followed convenient signboards to the 
Trattoria Belvedere, going up one long, slanting street with steps 
in the middle and getting a charming picture of women about the 
town well, filling their great, two-handled, copper water-jars and 
carrying them off on their heads. By narrow, filthy streets to the 
right, filled with clamorous, begging imps, we came to steep, narrow 
stairs at the Belvedere, which led us down to a terrace over which 
grapevines made a cool and beautiful arbor with the clusters of 
pale green grapes hanging pendant. Some Italian women were 
sewing at one table; a group of men were playing what looked like 
chess at another; a grandmother was petting a stiffly bound, 
minute bambino. Suddenly, beyond all the people and out under 
the green clusters of grapes, I saw Lake Nemi. 

A perfect gem it is, well rounded, set in green hills. As I saw 
it then, its colors were opaline, for through a break in the mountains 
at the left a shaft of pale gold light was descending which kindled 
a spot of fire in the soft greens and blues and lavenders of the water. 
Clear and quiet, the little shining circle lay there, Diana's mirror 
as of old. Indeed, it seemed the ancient Nemi, except for the high 
mediaeval castle tower of the town of Nemi opposite. 
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We had come in the name of Diana, so we started soon to walk 
half-way around the lake to the spot where the goddess' temple 
stood. A narrow, rough footpath leads down from Genzano to 
the edge of the lake and follows the water's line. We came upon 
women resting from carrying baskets of wet clothes which they had 
apparently washed in the lake. We were tormented at first by a 
dreadful little boy, ragged, thin, and pale, with great mournful 
eyes, who kept begging and whining, "Io ho molto fame, io ho 
molto fame." 

The path took us into the woods where everything was fresh and 
green. A small-leaved ivy grew thick on the rocks; a tiny rose- 
pink cyclamen with a delicate fragrance was in blossom, and so 
were the blue harebells. The path wound by the very edge of the 
water, under thick trees, then into a more open space, and, as we 
came out of the dark, cool wood, ahead of us was the wealth of 
color of the blue hydrangea hedge and the peach orchards. We 
had reached "i giardini" where the ruins of Diana's temple were 
found. There were vineyards here and stretches of wild straw- 
berries. A gay little brook crossed and recrossed our path. We 
passed a stone farmhouse, two stories high, outside of which men 
were sitting, cutting reeds and weaving them into little round 
baskets, evidently for the peaches. As we wandered on, we were 
beginning to wish for a guide, when suddenly we met a brilliantly 
colored little Italian girl of about twelve, in a shabby black dress, 
who was all excitement when we asked for "il Tempio di Diana" 
and assured us that "il Padrone" would take us there. 

She led us through the orchard to a great ilex tree which spread 
out its level canopy over a picturesque group of blackhaired girls 
and young men, seated on the ground, sorting magnificent peaches 
and heaping them in baskets. The padrone, a country man with 
bristling gray hair and beard, came forward to greet us and at once 
offered us some of his golden fruit. 

He was very ready to be our guide, and led us first to a sort of 
farm building into the corner of which had been built some large, 
old, Roman blocks; near was the base of a column. Then we went 
back over the soft ground of the orchard where he said many 
statues had been found to the ruins of the temple of Diana. The 
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excavations have not been kept clear, so all the ruins that are 
visible are the great arched niches which were on the north and east 
sides of a huge rectangle, apparently around the enormous platform 
on which the temple stood. On the side toward the lake, the plat- 
form was supported by a substructure wall with triangular but- 
tresses. The niches on the north and east show regular opus 
reticulatum and are very high and massive. There was a Doric 
colonnade in front of them, and in imperial times this portico was 
made into a row of little, separate shrines for votive offerings by 
running side walls back from the columns to the rear wall and so 
including the niches. One of these little chapels was excavated on 
the north side of the wall behind the spot where the temple stood. 
There were two columns in front with Doric capitals of peperino 
and brick shafts coated with stucco painted red like many at 
Pompeii. The pavement of the shrine was black and white mosaic 
with a beautiful scroll border, and in the center was an inscription 
telling that M. Servilius Quartus gave this beautifully adorned 
chapel and the objects within it to Diana. On a herm was a head 
of a woman of mature age and serene bearing, whom an inscription 
identified as Fundilia Rufa, and a statue of the same lady was also 
discovered. Other sculpture and inscriptions were found and many 
votive objects, particularly terra cotta figurines made in a mold and 
statuettes of bronze, both representing Diana, the huntress. But 
all this was only a hazy, book memory as we stood before the great 
niches that day. 1 Green vines and bushes were thick over the 
excavations, nor could we mark the site of the little Doric temple 
itself, that had stood on the great platform, with its proud trim- 
mings of marble and terra cotta sculpture and its tiles of gilt 
bronze. 

And the recollection of the objects found was only a museum 
recollection of many little figurines representing Diana as the 
huntress in short tunic and high boots with bow and hound; small 
figures of animals too (horses, oxen, pigs, and birds), a great mass 
of coins including many pieces of aes rude and aes grave signatum, 
terra cottas representing women about to be mothers, or young 

1 On the finds at Nemi, see Notizie degli Scavi, 1885, pp. 493 ff.; 1887, pp. 195 ff.; 
R. Lanciani in Athenaeum for October 10, 1885, pp. 477 ff. 
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mothers nursing their children. The offerings suggest Diana's 
manifold functions, the goddess of the chase, the goddess of wild 
life in the woods, the goddess of all animals, the goddess of child- 
birth, and the goddess of the woodland glade — the goddess, in short, 
of those beautiful hymns which Catullus and Horace wrote. 

It was this goddess of the beautiful rather than of the terrible 
aspect whose presence seemed immanent by Lake Nemi that day; 
and we were ready to be transported to the Ides of August in some 
ancient Roman year and join in her annual festival when torches 
glared through the wood, hunting dogs were crowned with garlands, 
wild beasts ranged undisturbed, and a feast was served of kid, hot 
cakes on plates of leaves, and apples on the bough. But the beauty 
of the place and the beauty of the worship must forever be set off 
by the terrible horror of the story of her priest. We could not look 
at the wood without remembering 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 

The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 

And shall himself be slain. 

Unparalleled in Greek or Latin custom, the strange ritual of 
bloodshed persisted for centuries. The priest of Diana was a 
runaway slave who contrived to make his way into the temple pre- 
cinct and break a bough from a certain sacred tree. By right of 
the bough, he might fight with the priest in possession and must 
thus be a murderer to win his office, must slay his predecessor, and 
then, all his life, must be on the defensive, sword in hand, ready to 
struggle for life and position under the sacred tree where he kept 
his vigil until the fateful day when a stronger man broke a branch, 
overpowered him, and attained the baleful honor. 1 

A double-headed bust was found at Nemi which, if Mr. Granger's 
and Mr. Frazer's interpretations are correct, is the most vivid record 
of this savage custom. The two barbarian faces represent, one a 
bearded, old man with staring eyes and flaccid mouth relaxed in 
nerveless senility, the other a smooth-faced youth, strong, straight- 
lipped, and square-chinned. Both heads have a sort of collar of 
leaves about the neck which seem conventionalized oak leaves; 

1 Frazer, The Golden Bough, 1, 12-14. 
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horns in their hair resemble such leaves, as does the mustache of 
the older man, and the younger man is apparently eating young 
leaves which protrude from the corners of his mouth. The faces 
may well represent, as Granger suggested, the Priests of the Tree, 
the old one just to be defeated and the vigorous young conqueror. 1 
And this representation would help support Frazer's interpretation 
that the priest at the tree was the living representative of the King 
of the Wood, or the great Oak Spirit, worshiped once as Dianus or 
Janus, then as Jupiter, the mate of the goddess of the wood, Diana. 

Frazer, in developing this theory in the magical pages of his 
Golden Bough, gives us the classical legends of the origin of the 
worship. 2 One story was that the rite was founded by Orestes after 
he slew Thoas, king of the Taurians, and escaped with his sister 
Iphigenia to Italy, bringing with him the statue of the Tauric 
Diana. The rites of the barbarian goddess who demanded the 
sacrifice of all strangers were milder in Italy; for the human sac- 
rifice was symbolized merely in the killing of priest by priest. The 
flight of the slave represented Orestes' flight. The branch which 
he broke was the Golden Bough with which Aeneas, at the com- 
mand of the Sibyl, sought to insure his safe passage to the lower 
world. 

Another ancient legend, associated with the cult, was that of 
Hippolytus. The story went that after Hippolytus, because of the 
passionate Phaedra's accusations and his father's curse, had been 
dragged to death on the rocks, Diana, his lady, persuaded Aescu- 
lapius to restore her lover to life, and then, to save him from 
Jupiter's wrath at the thought of a mortal rescued from death, hid 
him in the forest of Nemi where he lived under the name of Virbius, 
cared for by the nymph Egeria. So forever Diana of the Woodland 
Glade had her lover, Hippolytus- Virbius, near her beautiful haunts 
at Nemi. Egeria was the water-nymph, who was the consort and 
counselor of King Numa, and who at Nemi shared the functions of 
Diana as a goddess of childbirth. For the sifting and weighing of 
all these stories, one reads Frazer's delightful pages and then won- 
ders on. Surely Diana Nemorensis was neither "the pattern of a 
straight-laced maiden lady with a taste for hunting," according to 

1 Class. Rev., XXI (1907), 194 B. ' I, chap. i. 
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the "popular modern notion," which Frazer quotes, and as surely 
she was not a goddess of fertility who had espoused a male com- 
panion. (Hippolytus-Virbius) "who was to her what Adonis was to 
Venus, or Attis to Cybele." Diana of the Ephesians, the grotesque 
deity of the many breasts, may have been that, but Diana Nemo- 
rensis is ever to me the slim, ardent, young huntress, clad in short 
tunic, quiver on shoulder, bow in hand, hound at side, such a god- 
dess as the one whose mystic bond with Hippolytus, the son of the 
Amazon, awoke the blind, misunderstanding rage of Aphrodite 
(Euripides knew). And though she is always too young to be com- 
passionate, so that she will not stay to witness or soothe the death 
of Hippolytus, and so that she will tolerate the sacrifice of her 
priest, as symbol of her power over life and death, or perhaps in 
symbol of the passing and ebbing of life in nature and in man (for 
the Homeric simile comes back to the mind with this rite of the 
King of the Wood), still she remains chaste, beautiful, her energy 
all directed to action, or to aid the reproductive activity of the 
world, more variously active herself because a maid. 

It was from this vision of Diana Nemorensis that our guide 
called us back. He wished to point out the little bay in the lake 
where the imperial house-boats of Caligula were found by the divers, 
and we were swept from the romance of religion to the romance of 
history. 1 Why did the mad emperor have these two magnificent 
yachts on this tiny lake, three and a half miles in circumference ? 
How was it that on this unruffled crater basin, deep in the heart of 
the hills, these two boats were sunk and lost ? Here is a mystery, 
and we remembered how we had sensed it in the rooms in the 
Museo Nazionale where are gathered the various objects brought 
up from the yachts: pieces of strong beams with their bronze 
covering, bronze railings, splendid bronze lions' heads and wolves' 
heads, and a Medusa, a bronze hand from the rudder with fingers 
extended for good fortune, pieces of the brilliantly colored pavement 
of the deck, a lead water-pipe bearing Caligula's name. Did 
Caligula's orgies on the imperial barges or his hiring a ruffian to 
slay the priest of Nemi, to change the succession, so revolt the people 

1 See Notizie degli Scavi (1895), pp. 361 ff., 461 ff.; R. Lanciani, New Tales of Old 
Rome, pp. 202-14. 
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at last that, perhaps at his death, they expressed their hatred by 
sinking the visible symbols of the emperor's extravagant madness ? 
No one knows what happened. 

Our minds were not busy long with Caligula, for it was Diana's 
day, and our thoughts were with her as we reluctantly left her 
precinct with its many associations. We took the steep climb up 
the hill to Nemi and were once more in modern Italy; for we kept 
meeting women and children carrying on their heads great baskets 
of fruit covered with fern leaves, and many sturdy little donkeys 
with riders on their backs. The drive back to Genzano was cool 
and restful and tea at the Trattoria Belvedere refreshing. Before 
going, we scanned the hill opposite through field-glasses for one 
last glimpse of Diana's overgrown precinct, and we promised that 
another August should take us back to celebrate her festival with 
all due sacrifice. 



